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WOMAN. 

« Y MRS. C. H . FORD. 

There are many mistaken opinions afloat, in 
our favored country, with respect to the true 
sphere of woman. We are told by some wri¬ 
ters that she has an equal right with man, to 
wield senates, govern empires, and make laws; 
that her present position is a remnant of barba¬ 
rism; and that Christianity and civilization in 
their onward progress will eventually assert her 
rights. On the other hand, there are those who 
deny to woman an intellectual equality with man, 
and assert that Providence designed her for a 
subordinate station in the community. We cannot 
agree with either of these opinions. The province 
of woman, though different from that of man, is 
not less exalted, just as air and light, in the 
economy of nature, are equally important: and 
as each sex has different duties to perform, Pro¬ 
vidence has wisely endowed them with the quali¬ 
ties of mind and heart best fitted to carry out his 
designs; for while man is most remarkable for 
strength of will, physical power, and a compre¬ 
hensive intellect, woman is distinguished for a 
relying fondness, delicacy of frame, and superior 
tenderness of heart. On this subject no one has 
written with so much truth as Mrs. Ellis. In one 
of her earlier, and by far the best of her works, 
she speaks thus: 

“Those who, depriving woman of her rightful 
title to intellectual capacity, would consign her 
wholly to the sphere of passion and affection; and 
those who, on the opposte side, are perpetually 
raving about her equality with man, and lament¬ 
ing over the inferior station in society which she 
is doomed to fill, are equally prejudiced in their 
view of the subject, superficial in their reasoning 
upon it, and absurd in their conclusions. In her 
intellectual capacity, I am inclined to believe that 
woman is equal to man, but in her intellectual 
power she i9 greatly his inferior; because, from 
the succession of uno voidable circumstances which 
occur to interrupt the train of her thoughts, it is 
seldom that she is able to concentrate the forces 
of her mind, and to continue their operations 
upon one given point, so ns to work out any of 
those splendid results, which ensue from the more 
fixed and determinate designs of man. To wo¬ 
man belong all the minor duties of life, she is, 
therefore, incapable of commanding herown time, 
or even her own thoughts; in her sphere of action, 
the trifling events of the moment, involving the 
principles of good and evil, which instantly strike 
upon her lively and acute perceptions, become of 
the utmost importance; and each of these duties, 
with its train of relative considerations, bearing 
directly upon the delicate fabric of her mind, so 
organized, as to render it liable to the extremes 
of pain or pleasure, arising out of cvciy occur¬ 
rence, she is consequently unuble so to regulate 
her feelings, ns to leave the course of her intel¬ 
lectual pursuits uninterrupted.” 
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Every word of this is truth. The family cares 
of a woman continually come between her and 
intellectual pursuits ; and those who have attained 
most celebrity, either as writers or rulers, like 
Joanna Bail lie and Queen Elizabeth, have not 
been wives. But even an unmarried life affords 
comparatively slight opportunities for rigid men¬ 
tal culture. The play of her affections is always 
interrupting a woman’s studies; either the sick¬ 
ness of a relative, the misfortunes of a friend, or 
some other cause appealing to the heart, interferes 
with her pursuits. 

The sphere of woman, in reality, is one of 
feeling, rather than of intellect. Her throne is 
the heart. To make joy brighter by her smiles, 
to alleviate pain by her tender watching, to chase 
sorrow from the brow by her gentle caresses, to 
instil into childhood the principles that are to 
mould the character in after life, and by a soft 
and almost imperceptible influence, to impress on 
him his relations to a higher and holier being—rela¬ 
tions which he is but too much tempted by this 
world to forget—these arc the duties; we might 
almost say, the pleasures of woman. And what 
nobler path could she tread! If her influence is 
shown in a different way from that of man, it is 
far more potent; and woman it really is, who, 
either as the wife or mother, rules the world. 
Napoleon, as well as Washington owe the parts 
they severally played to the influence of the gen¬ 
tle beings who gave them birth. 

Woman is continually called upon in the per¬ 
formance of her duties, to make sacrifices, to 


!j proverbial; but, instead of being altogether a 
natural gift, it is heightened by observation. 
Says Mrs. Ellis: 

“Women can only adapt themselves to the 
f habits and peculiarities of others, but they can 
! actually feel with them—enter into their very 
| being, and penetrate the deep recesses of their 
\ souls.” 

? And, in applying this truth to her conversational 
| faculty, she continues: 

\ “A truly agreeable woman knows how to give 
i a quick and delicate turn to conversation, so as to 
1 avoid an unpleasant dilemma, or produce a piea- 
l sing effect; she knows how, and to whom, to 

I address her good things, and never wastes them 
upon the wrong person ; she discovers the secret 
bias of the character, and bends the same way, or 
) opposes so gently, that resistance becomes an 
| agreeable amusement; she reads the eye, and 
i discourses eloquently in the language of the 

{ heart; and she allows herself caprice enough to 
ruffle the monotony of life, but not sufficient to 
^ create tumult or confusion.” 

| It has been justly observed that woman’s liabi* 
! lity to be affected by every change of circum- 
| stance, and her capacity for receiving pain or 
| pleasure, requires that wc should always speak 
1 of her in reference to her state of feeling, rather 
than to her capability of mind. She passes from 
hope to despair, and from gloom to gladness with 
a rapidity unknown to the other sex; and her 
5 reason is always more or less controlled by ihe 
| state of her heart. Much of the apparent incon- 
\ sistency and fickleness of our sox, we think, may be 


which justice is but rarely done by the other sex. ! explained on these grounds. We again fortify 

Mrs. Ellis, to whom we again have recourse, j our ® e tves, by quoting Mrs. Ellis. 

forcibly expresses this thought. .. The wnnt of 8tability) consistency und depth, 

“ It is considered a mere duty, too common for \ perceptible only in woman’s intellectual put- 
observation, and too necessary for praise, when a \ ? uits * * ri t ) mt belongs to her affections, and 
woman forgets her own sorrows to smile with the ' [j or so< L lu ! duties, she is faithful, sincere, and 
gay, or lays aside her own secret joys to weep J " rm - “ ,s S * 1C * s ca ^ 01 ^ ^^lc. h‘*t as lias 
with the sad. But let lordly man make the '; ^ >een remarked by an amiable and talented writer, 
experiment for one half hour, and he will then be ) * icr ^consistency is ^ ,e head rather than of 
better acquainted with this system of self-sacrifice, ; i eart ’. ^ e ^ ev * n g what she hopes, she takes 
which woman in every station of society, from \ ^ er upon trust, and loving rashly, must 

the palace to the cottage, maintains through the \ necessarily be often deceived; but it does not 
whole of her life, with little commendation, and l ^ o c ! w l J ial ^ l * lc °Vl c . c * ! l ^ r auction could 
with no reward, except that which is attached to ? f ctain l "C character with which her own fancy 
every effort of disinterested virtue. It is thought i ^vested it, she would not still love with the same 
much of. and blazoned forth to the world, when \ constancy, and 4 love for ever, 
the victim at the stake betravs no sign of pain; > “From the varied and fluctuating nature of 
but does it evince less fortitude for the victim of \ v '' oman s flings, as well as from their power, 
corroding care to give no outward evidence of $ their expansion and their depth, it is impossible 
the anguish of a writhing soul?—to go forth l to say individually, what she is, or what she 
arrayed in smiles, when burning ashes are upon \ mi £ht be, because the ordinary routine of life, 
the heart?—to meet, as a woman can meet, with ( of ^tlo development of the passions and 

a never-failing welcome, the very cause of her J sections. It is only in cases of trial that she 
suffering?—and to woo back with the sweetness ! P roves herself, and therefore all writers who have 
of her unchangeable love, him who knows neither } drawn from nature, in attempting to delineate 
constancy nor truth?” f ta e character of woman, have done it by a few 

< impressive strokes, rather than by general descrip- 
In her sphere, woman attains a proficiency j tion.” 
which the other sex cannot rival. Her tact is , Much has been said of the vanity of woman; 
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but does not this, when a fault, exist only in con¬ 
sequence of a perversion of a really valuable 
quality, the desire to please? and who has not 
felt the difficulty of going just so far and no fur¬ 
ther ? Mrs. Ellis’s opinion coincides with the one 
we have expressed. She says: 

“Thrown by her natural dependence upon the 
esteem and affection of those around her, woman 
learns to regard the smile of approbation ns the 
choimed spell by which the gates of happiness are 
opened; and to look for the frown of contempt as 
the signal of her darkest doom. Trembling be¬ 
tween these two extremes, there can be no won¬ 
der that she should study every means to attain 
the one, and avoid the other: and this is what 
the world calls vanity; while it is, in fact, an 
ardent, and in some measure, a laudable desire 
to do, and to be, that which is most agreeable to 
others, purely because it is gratifying, not to her¬ 
self, but to them; and an involuntary shrinking 
from all which can repel, disgust, or in any way 
offend, because, to be the source of dissatisfaction, 
to give pain, or to excite uneasiness, is most ab¬ 
horrent to the natural delicacy and generosity of 
her own mind.” 

And this suggests to us that woman does not 
receive justice in another trait of character, 
which lias been much misrepresented: we mean 
the habit of forming friendships with her own sex, 
which are subsequently abandoned, and often 
with a rapidity that seems like fickleness. In 
many cases, indeed, we have no doubt it is so, 
for some natures are incapable of deep and last¬ 
ing attachments; but oftener the friendship is 
formed in early life, and when the character 
changes, the unfitness of the acquaintance be¬ 
comes apparent. The rapidity with which these 
intimacies are formed depends on tbfc liability to 
sudden impressions, and the facility w r ith which 
the heart takes its hue from others. In the latter 
years of girlhood the thoughts and feelings of the 
woman pass through many and rapid transitions; 
and in each stage nothing is more natural than 
that she should choose a friend to sympathize 
with, while it is quite as natural that in the next 
stage the old friend should be left for another. 
When, however, the character becomes formed, 
she is less liable to these sudden intimacies; and 
we know, indeed, few, and they only the most 
fickle, who are then guilty of them. 

The error is that we are too often judged by 
those incapable of understanding us, or the force 
of our peculiar temptations. Mrs. Ellis has well 
expressed our opinion on this subject. 

“ But the censor of woman should be a woman 
herself, to know what it is to have lived in that 
vortex of falsehood, flattery, and dissipation, 
which surrounds a young and beautiful female; 
and then to pass away into the sullen calm of 
neglect—to have basked in the warm and genial 
atmosphere of real or pretended affection; and 
then to ‘bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, 


with which envy never fails to assail her whose 
capability of loving has outlived her charms—to 
have listened to the voice of adulation, breathing 
her praises like a perpetual concert all around 
her; and then to hear nothing but the cold dull 
language of truth, exaggerated into harshness, or 
sharpened into reproof—to have lived a charmed 
life, under the fascination of man’s love, in the 
very centre of all that constitutes ideal happiness, 
ministered to on every hand, and feeding, like 
the butterfly, upon the flowers of life, without a 
wish ungrntified, a thought untold, or a tear un¬ 
pitied; and then upon the world’s bleak desert to 
stand alone! I repeat, that the censor of woman 
should be a woman herself—a woman who has 
been admired, and then neglected.” 

We have thus freely made use of the works of 
Mrs. Ellis, both to fortify our own opinions, and 
to call the attention of our readers to the writings 
of this excellent woman. Her volumes to the 
daughters, wives and mothers of England, are 
equally applicable to persons filling the same 
stations in our own country, and contain maxims 
of wisdom, applicable to every relation in life, 
which cannot be too carefully treasured up by 
our sex. Her invaluable volumes have already 
done much good; and the young lady who fol¬ 
lows her precepts will both be a better daughter 
and make a better w'ife. There is one chapter, in 
which she speaks of the conduct to be observed 
by a newly married W’ife, that deserves to b« 
printed in letters of gold, and which ought to be 
placed by every motTier in the hands of the child 
about to leave the paternal roof for a home of her 
own. 

If, in these few pages, we have succeeded in 
correcting the erroneous impressions of any of 
our sex, with respect to the true dignity of their 
rank in the social compact, we shall be amply 
rewarded. 
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